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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


¥ MRS, H, B. STOWE. 


Cuarrer X1.—In which Property%gets into an im- 
proper state of mind. %,. 

It was late in a drizzly afternoon, that a trav- 
eller alighted at the door of a small country 
hotel in the village of N——, in Kentucky. In 
the bar-room he found assembled quite a miscel- 
laneous company, whom stress of weather had 
driven to harbor, and the place presented the 
usual scenery of such reunions. Great, tall, raw- 
boned Kentuckians, attired in hunting-shirts, 
and trailing their loose joints over a vast extent 
of territory, with the easy lounge peculiar to 
the race—rifles stacked away in the corner, shot- 
pouches, game-bags, hunting dogs, and little ne- 
groes, all rolled together in the corners, were the 
characteristic features in the picture. At each 
end of the fireplace sat a long-legged gentleman, 
with his chair tipped back, his hat on his head, 
and the heels of his muddy boots reposing sub- 
limely on the mantel-piece—a position, we will 
inform our readers, decidedly favorable to the 
turn of reflection incident to Western taverns, 
where travellers exhibit a decided preference for 
this particular mode of elevating their under- 
standings. Mine host, who stood behind the bar, 
like most of his countrymen, was great of stature, 
good-natured, and loose jointed, with an enor- 
mous shock of hair on his head, and a great, tall 
hat on the top of that. In fact, everybody in the 
room bore on his head this chararacteristic em- 
blem of man’s sovereignty ; whether it were felt 
hat, palm leaf, greasy beaver, or fine new chapeau, 
there it reposed with true republican independ- 
ence. In fact, it appeared to be the characteristic 
mark of every individual. Some wore them 
tipped rakishly to one side—these were your men 
of humor, jolly, free-and-easy dogs; some had 
them jammed independently down over their 
noses—these were your hard characters, thorough 
men, who, when they wore their hats, wanted to 
wear them, and to wear them just as they had a 
mind to; there were those who had them set far 
over back—wide-awake men, who wanted a clear 
prospect, while careless men, who did not know 
or care how their hats sat, had them shaking 
about in all directions. The various hats, in fact, 
were quite a Shakspearean study. Divers ne- 
groes in very free-and-easy pantaloons, and with 
no redundancy in the shirt line, were scuttling 
about, hither and thither, without bringing to 
pass any very particular results, except express- 
ing 8 genuine willingness to turn over everything 
in creation generally, for the benefit of mass’r 


crackling, rollocking fire, going rejoicingly up a 
great wide chimney, the outer door and every 
window being set wide open, and the calico win- 
dow-curtain flopping and snapping in a good stiff 
breeze of damp, raw air, and you have an idea of 
the jollities of a Kentucky tavern. 

Your Kentuckian of the present day is a good 
illustration of the doctrine of transmitted in- 
stincts and peculiarities. His fathers were 
mighty hunters—men who lived in the woods, 
and slept under the free open heavens, with the 
stars to hold their candles, and their descendant 
to this day always acts as if the house were his 
camp, wears his hat at all hours, tumbles himself 
about, and puts his heels on the tops of chairs or 
mantel-pieces, just as his father rolled on the 
greensward, and put his upon trees and logs— 
keeps all the windows and doors open, winter and 
summer, that he may get air enough for his great 
lungs, calls everybody “stranger” with noncha- 
lant bonhommie, and is altogether the frankest, 
easiest, most jovial creature living. 

Into such an assembly of the free and easy our 
traveller entered. He was a short, thick-set man, 
carefully dressed, with a round, good-natured 
countenance, and something rather fussy and par- 
ticular in his appearance. He was very careful 
of his valise and umbrella, bringing them in with 
his own hands, and resisting pertinaciously all 
offers from the various servants to relieve him of 
them. He looked round the bar-room with rather 
an anxious air, and retreating with his valuables 
to the warmest corner, disposed them under his 
chair, sat down, and looked rather apprehensively 
up at the worthy whose heels illustrated the end 
of the mantel-piece, who was spitting from right 
to left with a courage and energy rather alarm- 
ing to gentlemen of weak nerves and particular 
habits. 

“T say, stranger, how are ye?” said the afore- 
said gentleman, firing an honorary salute of to- 
bacco juice in the direction of the new arrival. 

“ Well, 1 reckon,” was the reply of the other, 
as he dodged with some alarm the threatening 
honor. 

“Any news?” said the respondent, taking out 
astrip of tobacco and a large hunting-knife from 
his pocket. 

“Not that [ know of,” said the man. 

“Chaw?” said the stranger, handing the old 
gentleman a bit of his tobacco, with a decidedly 
brotherly air. 

“No, thank ye—it don’t agree with me,” said 
the little man, edging off. 

“Dont, eh?” said the other, easily, and stowing 
away the morsel in his own mouth, in order to 
keep up the supply of tobacco juice for the gene- 
ral benefit of society. 

The old gentleman uniformly gave a little start 
whenever his long-sided brother fired in his di- 
rection ; and this being observed by his compan- 
ion, he very good-naturedly turned his artillery 
to another quarter, and proceeded to storm one 
of the fire irons with a degree of military talent 
fully sufficient to take a city. 

“Whats that?” said the old gentleman, ob- 
serving some of the company formed ina group 
sround a large handbill. 

* Nigger advertised!” said one of the com- 
pany, briefly. 

Mr. Wilson, for that was the old gentleman’s 
name, rose up, and, after carefally adjusting his 
valise and umbrella, proceeded deliberately to 
take out his spectacles and fix them on his nose 
a: this operation being performed, read as fol. 
OWS : 

“Ran away from the subscriber, my mulatto 
boy, George. Said George six feet in height, a 
very light mulatto, brown curly hair, is very in- 
telligent, speaks handsomely, can read and write, 
Will probably try to pass for a white man, is 
deeply “en his back and shoulders, has 

_ been branded in his right hand with the letter EH. 
Bae 


from end to end, in a low voice, as if he were 
studying it. 

The long legged veteran, who had been be- 
sieging the fire-iron, as before related, now took 
down bis cumbrous length, and, rearing aloft his 
tall form, walked up to the advertisement, and 
very deliberately spit a full discharge of tobicco 
juice on it. : 
“Phere’s my mind upon that !” said he, briefly, 
and sat down again. 3 
“Why, now, stranger, what’s that for?” said 
mine host, 

“I'd do it all the same to the writer of that ar 
paper, if he was here,” said the long man, resum- 
ing his old employment of cutting tcbacco. “ Any 
man that owns a boy like that, and can’t find any 
better way o’ ureating on him, deserves to lose him. 
Such papers as these is a shame to Kentucky ; 
that’s my mind, right out, if anybody wants to 
know.” ; 

“ Well, now, that’s a fact,” said mine host, as 
he made an entry in his,book. 

“Pye got a gang of doys, sir,” said the long 
man, resuming bis attack on the fire-irons, “and 
I jest tells em—boys, says I—run now ! dig! put! 
jest when ye want to! + { never shall come to look 
after you! That’s the way keep mine. Let 
em know they are free to run any time, and it 
jest breaks up their wanting to. More’a all, I’ve 
got free papers for ew all recorded, in case! gota 
keeled up avy o’ these times, and they knows it; 
and I tell ye, stranger, there aint a fellow in our 
parts gets tore out of his niggers than I do. 
Why, my boys have been to Cincinnati, with five 
hundred dolars’ worth of colts, and brought me 
back the money, all straight, time and agin. I[t 
stands to reason they should. Treat em like dogs, 
and you'll have dogs’ works and dogs’ actions 
Treat em like men, and you'll have men’s work.” 
And the honest drover, in his warmth, endorsed 
this moral sentiment by firing a perfect feu de 
joie at the fireplace. 

“] think you’re altogether right, friend,” said 
Mr. Wilson; and this boy described here is a fine 
fellow—no mistake about that. He worked for 
me some half-dozen years in my bagging factory, 
and he was my best hand, sir. He is an ingeni- 
ous fellow, too: he invented a machine for the 
cleaning of hemp—a really valuable affair ; it’s 
gone into use in several factories. His master 
holds the patent of it.” 

“P}1 warrant ye,’ said the drover, “holds it 
and makes money out of it, and then turns round 
and brands the boy in his right hand. If I had 
a fair chance, I’d mark him, | reckon, so that he’d 
carry it one while.” : 
“These yer knowin boys is allers aggravatin 
and sarcy,” said a coarse-looking fellow, from the 
other side of the room; “ that’s why they gets cut 
up and marked so. If they behaved themselves, 
they wouldo’t.” 

“That is to say, the Lord made em men, and 
it’s a hard equeeze getting em down into beasts,” 
said the drover, dryly. 

“Bright niggers isn’t no kind of ’vantage to 
their masters,” continued the other, well en- 
trenched, in a coarse, unconscious obtuseness, from 
the contempt of his opponent; “ what’s the use 0’ 
talents and them things, if you can’t get the use 
on em yourself? Why, all the use they make 
on’t is to get round you. 1’ve had one or two of 
these fellers, and I jest sold em down river. I 
knew I’d got to lose em first or last, if { didn’t.” 

“ Better send orders up to the Lord, to make 
you a set, and leave out their souls entirely,” 
said the drover. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of a small one-horse buggy to the inn. 
It had a genteel appearance, and a well-dressed 
gentlemanly man sat on the seat, with a colored 
servant driving. 4 

The whole party examined the new comer with 
the interest with which a set of loafers in a rainy 
day usually examine every new comer. He was 
very tall, with a dark, Spanish complexion—fine, 
expressive black eyes—and close-curling hair, also 
of a glossy blackness. His well-formed aquiline 
nose, strait thin lips, and the admirable contour 
of his finely-formed limbs, impressed the whole 
company instantly with the idea of something 
uncommon. He walked easily in among the com- 
any, and with a nod indicated to his waiter 
here to place his trunk, bowed to the company, 
and then with his hat in his hand walked up 
leisurely to the bar, and gave in his name as 
Henry Butler, Oaklands, Shelby county. Turn- 
ing with an indifferent air, he sauntered up to 
the advertisement, and read it over. 

“Jim,” he said to his man, “seems to me we 
met a boy something like this up at Bernan’s, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yes, mass’r,” said Jim, “ only I aint sure bout 
the hand.” 

“ Well, I dida’t look, of course,” said the stran- 
ger, with a careless yawn. Then walking up to 
the landlord, he desired him to furnish him with 
a private apartment, as he had some writing to 
do immediately. 

The landlord was all obsequious, and a relay 
of about seven negroes, old and young, male and 
female, little and big, were soon whizzing about, 
like a covey of partridges, bustling, hurrying, 
treading on each others’ toes, and tumbling over 
each other, in their zeal to get mase’r’s room 
ready, while he seated himself easily on a chair 
in the middle of the room, and entered into con- 
versation with the man who sat next to him. 

The manufacturer, Mr. Wilson, from the time 
of the entrance of the stranger, had regarded him 
with an air of disturbed and uneasy curiosity. 
He seemed to himself to have met and .been ac- 
quainted with him somewhere, but he could not 
recollect. Every few moments, when the man 
spoke, or moved, or smiled, he would start and fix 
his eyes on him, and then suddenly withdraw 
them, as the bright, dark eyes met his with such 
unconcerned coolness. At last a sudden recol- 
lection seerhed to flash upon him, for he stared at 
the stranger with such an air of blank amaze- 
ment and alarm, that he walked up to him. 

“ Mr. Wilson, I think,” said he, in a tone of 
recognition, and extending his hand. “I beg 
your pardon, I didn’t recollect you before. I see 
you remember me—Mr. Butler, of Oaklands, 
Shelby county:” 

“ Ye—yes—yes, sir,” said Mr. Wilson, like one 
speaking in a dream. 

Just then a negro boy entered, and announced 
that mass’r’s room was ready. 

&J im, see to the trunks,” said the gentleman, 
negligently ; then addressing himself to Mr. Wil- 
son, he added—“ I should like to have a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you on business, in my 
room, if you please.” 

Mr. Wilson followed him, as one who walks in 
his sleep; and they proceeded to a large upper 
chamber, where a new-made fire was crackling, 
and various servants flying about, putting finish- 
ing touches to the arrangements. 

When all was done, and the servants departed, 
the young man deliberately locked the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket, faced about, and 
folding his arms on his bosom, looked Mr. Wil- 
son fuil in the face. 

“George!” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Yes, George,” said the young man. 

“IT couldn’t have thought it!” 

“I am pretty well disgaised, [ fancy,” said the 
young man, with a smile—“a little walnut. bark 
has made my yellow skin a genteel brown, and 
I’ve dyed my hair black, so you see I don’t answer 
to the advertisement at all.” 

“Oh, George! but this isa dangerous game you 
are playing. I could not have advised you to it.” 
“J can do it on my own responsibility,” said 
George, with the same proud smile. 

We remark, en passant, that George was, by 
his father’s side, of white descent. His mother 
was one of those unfortunates of her race, mark- 
ed out by personal beauty to be the slave of the 
passions of her possessor, and the mother of chil. 
dren who may never know 4 father. From one 
of the proudest families in Kentucky he had in- 
herited a set of fine European features, and a high, 
indomitable spirit. From his mother he had re- 
ceived only a slight mulatto tinge, amply compen- 
sated by its accompanying rich, dark eye. 
slight change in the tint of the skin and the color 
of his hair had metamorphosed him into the 
Spanish-looking fellow he then appeared; and as 
gracefulness of movement and gentlemanly man- 
ners had always been perfectly natural to him, he 
found no difficulty in playing the bold part he 
had adopted—that of a gentleman travelling with 
his domestic. ; 

Mr. Wilson, a good-natured but extremely fid- 
gety and cautious old gentleman, ambled up and 
down the room, appearing, as John Bunyan hath 
it, “much tambled up and 
and divided between his wish to help George, and 
a certain confused notion of maintaining law and 
order—so, as he shambled about, he delivered 
himself as follows : 
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“ Why, to see you, as it were, setting yourself 
in opposition to the laws of your country.” 

“ My country !” said George, with a strong and 
bitter emphasis; “what country have I but the 
grave—and I wish to God that I was laid there !” 

“Why, George, no—no—it won’t do—this way 
of talking is wicked—unscriptural.. George, 
you’ve got a hard master—in fact he is—well— 
he conducts himself reprehensibly—I can’t pre- 
tend to defend him. But you know how the an- 
gel commanded Hagar to return to her mistress, 
and submit herself under her hand; and the 
Apostle sent back Onesimus to his master.” 

“Don’t quote Bible at me that way, Mr. Wil- 
son,” said George, with a flashing eye, “ don’t— 
for my wife is a Christian, and I mean to be, if 
ever I get to where I can; but to quote Bible to 
a fellow in my circumstances is enough to make 
him give it up altogether. ! appeal to God Al- 
mighty— I’m willing to go with the case to Him, 
and ask Him if | do wrong to seek my freedom.” 

“These feelings are quite natural, George,” 
said the good-natured man, blowing his nose. 
“ Yes, they’re-natural ; but it is my duty not to 
encourage em in you. Yes,my boy, I’m sorry 
for you now; ivsa bad case, very bad—but the 
Apostle says, ‘let every one abide in the condi- 
tion in which he is called’ We must all submit 
to the indications of Providence, George—don’t 
you see?” 

George stood with his head drawn back, his 
arms folded tightly over his broad breast, and a 
bitter smile curling his lips. 

“T wonder, Mr. Wilson, if the Indians should 
come and take you a prisoner away from your 
wife and children, and want to keep you all your 
life hoeing corn for them, if you’d think it your 
duty to abide in the condition in which you were 
called. I rather think that you’d think the first 
stray horse you could find an indication of Provi- 
dence—shouldn’t you ?” 

The little old gentleman stared with both eyes 
at this illustration of the case; but, though not 
much of a reasoner, he had the sense in which 
some logicians on this particular subject excel— 
that of saying nothing where nothing could be said. 
So, as he stood carefully stroking his umbrella, 
and folding and patting down all the creases in 
it, he proceeded on with his exhortations in a 
general way. 

“You see, George, you know, now, I always 
have stood your friend, and whatever I’ve said 
lve said for your good. Now, hereit seems to me 
you’re running an awful risk—you can’t hope to 
carry it out—if you’re taken, it will be worse with 
you than ever—they’ll only abuse you, and half 
kill you, and sell you down river.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, I know all this,” said George. 
“T do run a risk, but”—he threw open his over- 
coat, and showed two pistols and a bowie knife. 
“There!” he said, “I’m ready for em! Down 
South [ never will go. No! if it comes to that, 
I can earn myself at least six feet of free soil— 
the first and last I shall ever own in Kentucky.” 


“ Why, George, this state of mind is awful ; it’s 
getting really desperate, George. I’m concerned. 
Going to break the laws of your country!” 


“My country again! Mr. Wilson, you havea 
country; but what country have J, or any one 
like me, born of slave mothers? What laws are 
there for us? We don’t make them—we don’t 
consent to them—we have nothing to do with 
them—all they do for us is to crush us, and keep 
us down. Haven’tI heard your fourth of July 
speeches? Don’t you tell us all once a year that 
Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed? Can’t a fellow think 
that hears such things? Can’t he put this and 
that together, and see what it comes to?” 


Mr. Wilson’s mind was one of those that may 
not unaptly be represented by a bale of cotton— 
downy, soft, benevolently fazzy and confused. He 
really pitied George with all his heart, and had 
a sort of dim and cloudy perception of the style of 
feeling that agitated him, but he deemed it his 
duty to go on talking good to him with infinite 
pertinacity. 

“George, this is bad. I must tell you, you 
know, as a friend, you’d better not be meddling 
with such notions; they are bad, George, very 
had, for boys in your condition—very ;” and Mr. 
Wilson sat down to a tahle, and began nervously 
chewing the handle of his umbrella. 

“See here, now, Mr. Wilson,” said George, 
coming up and sitting himself down determinate- 
ly in front of him ; “look at me now. Don’t I sit 
before you every way just as much a man as you 
are? . Look at my face—look at my hands—look 
at my body,” and the young man drew himself up 
proudly ;“why am J not a man as much asanybody? 
Well, Mr. Wilson, hear what [ can tell you. 
I had a father—one of your Kentucky gentle- 
men—who didn’t think enough of me to keep me 
from being sold with his dogs and horses to satis- 
fy the estate when he died. [ saw my mother 
put up at sheriff’s sale, with her seven children. 
They were sold before her eyes, one by one, all 
to different masters; and I was the youngest. 
She came and kneeled down before old mass’r, 
and begged him to buy her, with me, that she 
might have at Jeast one child with her, and he 
kicked her away with his heavy boot. I saw him 
do it; and the last that I heard was her moans 
and screams, when I was tied to his horse’s neck 
to be carried off to his place.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“ My master traded with one of the men, and 
bought my oldest sister. She was a pious, good 
girl—a member of the Baptist church—and as 
handsome as my poor mother had been. At first 
[ was glad she was bought, for I had one friend 
near me; but—she was well brought up, and had 
good manners—I was soon sorry for it. Sir, I 
have stood at the door and heard her whipped, 
when it seemed as if every blow cut into my 
naked heart, and I couldn’t do anything to help 
her; and she was whipped, sir, for wanting to 
live a decent and Christian life, such as your 
laws give no slave girl a right to live ; and at last 
I saw her chained with a trader’s gang to be sent 
to market in Orleans—sent there for nothing else 
but that—and that’s the last I know of her. 
Well, I grew up—long years and years—no fa- 
ther, no mother, no sister, not a living soul that 
cared for me more than a dog—nothing but whip- 
ping, scolding, starving. Why, sir, I’ve been s0 
hungry that I’ve been glad to take the bones they 
threw to their dogs; and yet when | was a little 
fellow, and laid awake whole nights and cried, it 
wasn’t the hunger, it wasn’t the whipping, I cried 
for. No, sir—it was for my mother and my sis- 
ters—it was because I hadn’t a friend to love me 
on earth. I never knew what peace or comfort was. 
1 never had a kind word spoken to me till I came 
to work in your factory. Mr. Wilson, you treat- 
ed me well, you encouraged me to do well, and to 
learn to read and write, and to try to make some- 
thing of myself, and God knows how grateful I 
am for it. Then, sir, I found my wife; you’ve 
seen her ; you know how beautifal she is. When 
I found she loved me, when I married her, I 
scarcely could believe I was alive, I was so happy; 
and, sir, she is as good as she is beautiful. But 
now what? Why, now comes my master—takes 
me right away from my work and my friends and 
all I like, and grinds me down into the very dirt! 
And why? Because, he says, I forgot who I 
was—he says, to teach me that I am only a nig- 
ger! After all, and last of all, he comes between 
me and my wife, and sys I shall give her up, and 
live with another woman. Andall this your laws 
give him power to do, in spite of God or man. 
Mr. Wilson, look at it! There isn’t one of all 
these things, that have broken the hearts of my 
mother and my sister, and my wife and myself, but 
your laws allow and give every man power todo in 
Kentucky, and none can say to him nay! Do 
you call these the laws of my country? Sir, I 
haven’t any country, any more than [ have any 
father. But I’m going to have one. 1 don’t want 
anything of your country, except to be let alone— 
to go peaceably out of it; and when I get to Can- 
ada, where the laws will own me and protect me, 
that shall be my country, and its laws I will obey. 
Bat if any man tries to stop me, let him take care, 
for Tam desperate. [ll fight for my liberty to 
the last breath I breathe. You say your fathers 


did it ; if it was right for them, it is right for 
me!’ 


This speech, delivered partly while sitting at 
the table. snd partly walking up and down the 
room, delive with tears and flashing eyes and 
despairing features, was altogether too much for 
the good-natured old body to whom it was ad- 
dressed, who had pulled out a great yellow silk 
pocket handkerchief, and was mopping up his 
face with great energy. 


“Blast. é¢m all!” he suddenly broke out, 
“haven’t | always said so! the infernal old cuss- 
es, [hope I ain’t swearing now. Well! go ahead, 
George, go ahead; but. be careful, my boy ; don’t 
shoot anybody, Géorge, unless—well—you’d bet- 
ter not shoot, | reckon; at least [ wouldn’t hit any- 
weap ron baw. Where is your wife, George ?” 

e added, as he nervously rose and began walk- 


ing the room. 
her. child in her 
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“1s it possible! astonishing! from such a kind 
family ?” 

“ Kind families get in debt, and the laws of our 
country allow them to sell the child out of its 
mother’s bosom to pay his master’s debts,” said 
George, bitterly. 

“Well, well,” said the honest old man, fum- 
bling in his pocket, “I spose, perliaps, I aint fol- 


lowing my judgment—hang it, I mont follow it!’ | 


he added, suddenly; “so here, George,” and, 
taking ont a roll of bills from his pocket-book, he 
offered them to George. 

“ No, my kind, good sir!” said George, “you've 
done a great deal for me, and this might get you 
into trouble. 1 have money engagh, I hope, to 
take me as far as I need it.” 

“No; but you must, George; money is a great 
help everywhere—can’t have toc much, if you 
get it honestly. Take it—do take it now—do, my 


“On condition, sir, that I may repay it at sont 
future time, I will,” said George, taking up the 
money. 

“ And now, George, how long ate you going to 
travel in this way—not long or far, i hope. It’s 
well carried on, but too bold. And this black 
fellow—who is he ?” 

“ A true fellow, who wentto Canada more than 
a year ago. He heard, after-he“got*there, that 
his master was so angry at him for going off that 
he had whipped his poor old mother, and he has 
come all the way back to comfort her, and get a 
chance to get her away.” 

** Has he got her ?” 

“ Not yet ; he has been hanging about the place, 
and found no chance yet. Meanwhile he is going 
with me as far as Ohio, to put me among friends 
er him, and then he will come back after 

er. 

“ Dangerous, very dangerous,” said the old man. 

George drew himself up, and smiled disdainful- 


ly. 

The old gentleman eyed him from head to foot, 
with a sort of innocent wonder. 

“ George, something has brought you out won- 
derfully. You hold up your head, and speak and 
move like another man,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Because I’m a freeman!” said George, proud- 
ly. “ Yes, sir—l’ve said mass’r for the last time 
toany man. I’m free!” 

“Take care; you are not sure; you may be 
taken.” 

“ All men are free and equal in the grave, if it 
comes to that, Mr. Wilson,” said George. 

“Dm perfectly dumb-foundered with your bold- 
ness!” said Mr. Wilson—“ to come right here to 
the nearest tavern!” 

“Mr. Wilson, it is so bold, and this tavern is 
80 near, that they will never think of it; they will 
look for me on ahead, and you yourself wouldn’t 
know me. Jim’s master don’t live in this county— 
he isn’t known in these parts ; besides, he is given 
up; nobody is looking after him, and nobody will 
take me up from the advertisement, I think.” 

“ But the mark in your hand?” 

George drew off his glove, and showed a newly 
healed scar in his hand— 

“That is a parting proof of Mr. Harris’s re- 
gard,” he said, scornfally. “A fortnight ago he 
took it into his head to give it to me, because he 
said he believed I should try to get away one of 
these days. Looks interesting, doesn’t it?” hesaid, 
drawing his glove on again. 

“TI declare, my very blood runs cold when I 
think of it! your condition and your risks!” said 
Mr. Wilson. 

“Mine has run cold a good many years, Mr. 
Wilson ; at present it’s about up to the boiling 
point,” said George. 

“ Well, my good sir,” continued George, after a 
few moments’ silence, “I saw you knew me; I 
thought I’d just have this talk with you, lest your 
surprised looks should bring me out. I leave early 
to-morrow morning, before daylight; by to-morrow 
night I hope to sleep safe in Ohio. I shall travel 
by daylight, stop at the best hotels, go to the din- 
ner tables with the lords of the land. So good 
bye, sir; if you hear that I’m taken, you may 
know that ’m dead! ” 

George stood up like a rock, and put out his 
hand with the air of a prince. The friendly lit- 
tle old man shook it heartily, and after a little 


shower of cautions, he took tis umbrella and fum- 
bled His Way vut of the rod. ~~ +" ' 


George stood thoughtfully looking’at the door 
os the old man closed it. A thought seemed to 
flash across his mind. He hastily stepped to it, 
and opening it, said— 

“Mr. Wilson, one word more.” 

The old gentleman entered again, and George, 
as before, locked the door, and then stood for a 
few moments looking on the floor, irresolutely. 
At last, raising his head with a sudden effort, 

“Mr. Wilson, you have shown yourself a 
Christian in your treatment of me. I want to ask 
one last deed of Christian kindness of you.” 

“ Well, George.” 

“ Well, sir—what you said was true. I am run- 
ning a dreadful risk. There aint on earth a living 
soul to care if | die,” he added, drawing his breath 
hard, and speaking with a great effort. ‘‘I shall 
be kicked out and buried like a dog, and no- 
body’ll think of it a day after—only my poor wife! 
Poor soul! she’]] mourn and grieve ; and if you’d 
only contrive, Mr. Wilson, to send this little pin 
to her. She gave it to me for a Christmas present, 
poor child! Give it to her, and tell her I loved 
her to the last. Will you? Will you?” he added, 
earnestly. 

“Yes, certainly—poor fellow,” said the old gen- 
tleman, taking the pin, with watery eyes, and a 
melancholy quiver in his voice. 

“ Tell her one thing,” said George; “it’s my 
last wish, if she can get to Canada, to go there, 
No matter how kind her mistress is, no matter 
how much she loves her home, beg her not to go 
back—for slavery always ends in misery. Tell 
her to bring up our boy a free man, and then he 
won’t suffer as I have. Tell her this, Mr. Wilson, 
will you?” 

“Yes, George, Pll tell her; but I trust you 
won't die; take heart—you’re a brave fellow. 
Trust in the Lord, George. I wish in my heart 
you were safe through, though—that’s what I 
do.” 

“ Ts there a God to trust in?” said George, in 
such a tone of bitter despair as arrested the old 
gentleman’s words. “Oh, I’ve seen things all my 
life that have made me feel that there can’t bea 
God. You Christians don’t know how these things 
look tous. There’s a God for you, but is there 
any for us?” 

“Oh, now, don’t—don’t, my boy,” said the old 
man, almost sobbing as he spoke ; “don’t feel so! 
There is—there is; clouds and darkness are 
around about him, but righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne. There’s a 
God, George—believe it ; trust in him, and I’m sure 
He'll help you. Everything will be set right—if 
not in this life, in another.” 

The real piety and beneolence of the simple old_ 
man invested him with a temporary dignity and 
authority as he spoke. George stopped his dis- 
tracted walk up and down the room, stood thought- 
fully a moment, and then said, quietly— 

“Thank you for saying that, fiiy good friend ; I'll 
think of that.” 

[To BE CONTINVED.] 


———_»—_— 


PHONETICS. 


This new system of teaching the English lan- 
guage appears to be making its way in public 
favor. The sounds are represented in the pho- 
notypic alphabet by forty letters, namely, twenty- 
four consonants, twelve vowels, and four diph- 
thongs, and it is said that its general use will es- 
tablish a uniform system of enunciation. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, at its last 
session, appointed a joint committee to examine 
this subject, and the following is an extract from 
their report : 

The advantages to be derived from the intro- 
duction of the phonetic system into our common 
school instruction will be very important. There 
was evidence tending to show— 

1. That it will enable the pupil to learn to read, 
phonetically, in one-tenth of the time ordinarily 
employed. 

2. That it will enable the learner to read the 
common type in one-fourth of the time necessary 
according to the usual mode of instruction. 

3. That the truth and accuracy of the system 
will induce millions to teach themselves to read 

ignorant. 
bar That ite eroquisition leads the pupil to the 
correct pronunciation of every word. 

5, That its certainty teaches a distinct enuncia- 
tion, which will not be lost when the pupil comes 
to read from the Roman text. 

6. That its adoption, merely as a means of 
learning to read our common print, will tend to 
banish provincialisms. 


derivations, which have now been almost lost, fa- 
miliar to the eye. 

9. That it will be of vast benefit in enabling 
an individual rapidly to preserve his own thoughts 
and those of others. 

10. That, to any one familiar with the system, 
it will furnish a means of representing the pro- 
nunciation of foreign languages with precision. 

11. That it will present to the missionary 4 su- 
perior alphabet for the representation of hitherto 
unwritten languages. 

12, That our own la may, by means of 
it, be subjected to a few simple rules of accent—a 
ing which has hitherto been almost unattain- 
able. 

The committee therefore deem the subject of 
sufficient importance to be worthy the attention 
of school committees, and of those who have 
charge of common school instruction. 


For the National Era. 


TEN YEARS AGO. 


BY MARY IRVING, 


On meeting the well-remembereil face of an early 
schoolmate. 


How the flashing of that eye 
Woke the sleeping methory 
Of the home I bade good bye, 
Ten years ago! 
Ten still waves along the tide 
Of Eternity have died, 
Since I trod that bright hill-side, 
Ten years ago. 


Snnshine on that sloping hill, 
Glittering rock, and gurgling rill, 
Sparkled as they sparkle still, 
® Ten years ago. 
Bat | turned, in tearful mood, 
Where a row of chimneys stood, 
Like the aisle-trees in a wood, 
Ten years ago. 


’T was a building blank and tall, 

Grim and bleak as convent wall; 

Yet I loved that old school-ball, 
Ten years ago. 


There young Thought, a timid thing, 
In my heart unfurled its wing, 
For its first aspiring. 

Ten years ago. 


There, a teacher’s tender look, 

On the youngest of her flock, 

In that heart a triumph woke, 
Ten years ago! 


There our little langhing group 
Bounced the ball and swung the rope; 
We were such a merry troop, 
Ten years ago! 
Where are all those glad young girls, 
On whose glossy, tangled curls, 
Sunlight showered its summer pearia, 
Ten years ago? 
Some, in sunnier lands away, 
Sleep in stranger graves to-day, 
Far from childhood’s plat of play, 
Ten years ago! 
Some, with ‘ Empire’s westering star,” 
Went to find a home afar, 
Where the fathomless forests were 
‘Ten years ago! 
One, within the willow shade, 
To her gentle rest is laid, 
In the places where we played 
Ten years ago! 


Darling! briefest day was thine! 

Yet among the angels shine 

Those dear eyes that wept with mine 
Ten years ago! 


Some have woven a wondrous tie 
With our girlhood’s memory; 
Ah! we dreamed but childishly, 
Ten years ago! 
Staid and sober matrons they ! 
Still. they. come.to me to-day. 
With the faces of their play, 
Ten years ago! 
Some of us are “ fancy-free ” 
As the bright-winged breezes he, 
On the play-ground of our glee 
Ten years ago! 


What hath woman’s destiny 
Written on each memory 
Since we parted sobbingly, 

Ten years ago? 
Kindly may “ Oar Father’s” eye 
Keep your guardian watch on high, 
Children whom I bade “ good bye”’ 

Ten years ago! 
In the shadow of that Throne 
Whose eternal years are One, 
Sweetly may we speak upon 

“Ten years agu! ” 


AGITATION IN THE RIGHT QUARTER. 


A writer in the Platte (Mo.) Argus, published 
at the city of Weston, is discussing the question 
of slavery in a series of articles. In No. III, 
which we find in the last number of that journal, 


_he comes to the conclusion that it is“ a moral and 


political evil, buta moral evil only in the abstract.” 
He draws a parallel between the advahcement of 
the slaveholding and non:slaveholding States— 
between New York and Virginia—between Ohio 
and North Carolina—between the cities of New 
Orleans and Boston, and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. He adds: 


“ These few examples will suffice to enable us 
to come to a suitable conclusion. They show 
most unequivoeally, that in those States and cities 
where slavery does not exist, although the natu- 
ral advantages are much inferior, the prosperity 
and the riches of the country are rapidly develop- 
ed, commercial enterpriseand mechanical ingenui- 
ty produce more frequently and with better suc- 
cess happy results for the improvement and the 
advancement of the people, the cities, and the 
States, than in those countries where the dradg- 
eries of life are performed by a race which is 
excluded from the participation in the political 
administration of the State. 

“ But besides these speaking testimonies, these 
facts, to which we have alluded, there are other 
circumstances, which prove just as clearly that 
slavery is a political evil. . , 

“ Slave labor, being entirely mechanical, requir- 
ing no exertion of intellect, the slave not being 
responsible, is performed with much inferior re- 
sults, compared with the same amount of labor of 
the hireling whose wages are dependent not only 
on the quantity, but also on the quality of the 
work. A ; ‘ 

“ The improvements, especially in agriculture, 
in the Southern States, can therefore not keep 
equal pace with those of the North, where every 
species of labor requires thought, and each thought 
suggests new ideas, and consequently gives impulse 
to invention. 5 

“It does not require great skill to till the 
ground, where the planter possesses thousands of 
acres of land; for if a certain extent will deterio- 
rate, there is still plenty left to cultivate, which 
will yield a plentiful harvest ; but in those popu- 
lous States where it is necessary that a small farm 
should produce abundantly, slave labor would be 
curse, and it could impossibly thrive. But the 
great number of inhabitants which a State can 
support, in dividing the land into small fractions 
constitutes its prosperity, creates its wealth, and 
gives it political importance. Thus the soil of the 
non-slaveholding States will, by successive im- 
provement, become continually richer, but the 
land of the slave States, on the contrary, will and 
must deteriorate in the course of time, and with 
the deterioration of the land the national wealth 
will diminish, and consequently their political star 
will decline. 

“Slavery is a political evil, for there is always 
some danger to make a distinction of races and 
establish an inequality before the law, in one and 
the same State. It is perilous, to some extent, to 
treat the weak as aliens; for if they should be 
suffered to surprise the strong, they t arro 

those rights of which they were deprived, 
and, if in their power, they might revenge them- 


the past. 
re eli A sey moral evil, because Christiani- 


does not approve of the doctrine, that the poor 
should psang rich, that the weak should be 
made to bow to the strong, that the ignorant 
should be governed by the wise. Who would be 


chief among you, says Christ, let him be as a ser- 
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HON. JOHN P. HALE. 


The following sketch of the personal appear- 
ance and style of argument of this sterling and 
unflinching champion of the Rights of Man, which 
we copy from the True Democrat, will be read with 
interest by many of the readers of the Era, who 
have not the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. 
Whenever John P. Hale speaks in the Senate, he 
is listened to with attention and interest : 


“The Hon. John P. Hale is a free and easy, fat 
and good natured man, whocan relish a long nine 
and a good joke, as well as any member of the Sen- 
ate. He has a strong hand at one end of his arm, 
and a strong head at the other. When heshakes 
the former, you feel the heart throbbing in the 
palm—when he shakes the latter, it is the signal 
of a storm, and it will hail (Hale) for the space of 
an hour, and every stone will be as the weight of 
talent. Foote may rave, and foam, and volupteer 
to hang him on the tallest tree in Mississippi ; 
but the Senator from the Granite State will reply 
with such a sanshiny face, and so much good na- 
ture, that his peppery opponent will be ashamed 
of himself. There is more thunder and lightning 
in the crack of Hale’s joke, than there is in the 
crack of Foote’s pistol. The pungent wit of the 
former is more destructive than the powdemor the 
latter. Hale i®of the North, northy ; Foote is 
of the Sout, sulphury. In a personal encounter, 
the ignitable Missiseippian would be like a grass- 
hopper in the hands of a granite giant. Foote 
has the best education—Hale the most common 
sense. Foote excels in polishing a sentence and 
rounding a period—Hale excels in pointing the 
truth and clinching an argument. Foote is a de- 
claiming, furious, bunkum orator—Hale is o 
spontaneous, fluent, discursivespeaker. He is not 
classically correct in every word he utters; but 
the words seem to drop at the right time, in the 
right place, as the seed falls from the hands of the 
sower, into the ploughed and harrowed furrows. 

“Without much oratorical power, he is sure 
to interest and instruct the hearer. He puts new 
wine into old bottles for the purpose of bursting 
them. He is a man for the times, and speaks the 
sentiments as well as the language of the masses. 
The men blanched in the factory, the man bronz- 
ed in the foundry, understands his language with- 
out the aid of a dictionary, or the services of an 
interpreter. Although constitutionally indolent, 
he is active and impulsive when his mercury rises 
to the zero of excitement. He is a thorn in the 
side of Fillmore’s Administration. Clay would 
despise him if he did not fear him. Webster 
keeps out of his way, for fear he might stumble 
over something hard as granite. He is sociable 
and affable in his manners; pleasant and hearty 
in his address. In person, he is somewhat inclin- 
ed to corpulency, (not grossness.) He has dark 
brown hair, a little tinged with frost—a full orbed 
and healthy face—blue eyes, smiling with benevo- 
lence—an ample chest, swelling with a good 
heart—broad shoulders to bear the cross of his 
party. He is between forty and fifty years of 
age—has an iron temperament—a constitution of 
great strength. He is the reliable, unfaltering 
friend of humanity. He speaks frequently and 
forcibly without preparation. Few men have 
more foresight and sagacity than he. With more 
industry, more cultivation, and more dignity, he 
would be the Cobden of America. 

“He is a stanch temperance man, and a Free 
ee May his shadow never be 
ess. 
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REVENUE OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Weare gratified to learn that the accounts for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1851, which have 
just been settled at the Post Office Department, 
show that the nett receipts of postages during that 
quarter amountto- - - - - - $1,723,828 43 
For the correspording quarter of 
1850 the amount was - - - - 1,462,165 64 
Showing an increase of- - - - 
or of about 1734 per cent. 

Should the receipts of the last quarter of the 
fiscal year (the accounts for which will not be ful- 


ly settled until Ootober) show a similar increase, 
CST OCVS NTS HUbeene feE WHS Yy Cal wl tS HII the 


gratitying increase of eighteen per cent. nearly. 


KOSSUTH'S VIEWS OF OUR FOREIGN PC‘UICY. 


$261,762 79 


Kossuth has written a long and eloquent letter, 

addressed to the Chargé d’A ffaires of the United 

States at Constantinople, in which he speaks in 

very sad terms of his present situation, of the 

treacherous and cruel manner in which Turkey 

has dealt towards him, and of the desperate chan- 

ces of his liberation. In referring to the inter- 

vention of our Government in his behalf, and of 

the policy directing its conduct towards foreign 

States, he utters this pregnant passage : 

“{ must frankly tell you that I have anticipa- 

ted the failure of your negotiation. The Turkish 

Government yields but to fear or to protection, and 

it must be fully aware that whatever may be the 

power of the United States, Turkey has nothing 

to fear and no protection to hope from them; 

nothing, because your Government, your legisla- 

tive bodies, all your organs of publicity, are very 

anxious to proclaim, every one, again and again, 

that non-intervention in European matters is the 

fundamental principle of the political system of the 

United States. To be sure, wise were the men who 

established this principle, and wise were the men 

who followed it. It was necessary one for the 

foundation as well as for the growth of the United 

States. Neither would it be convenient to me to 

investigate whether the dress which is so well 

suited to protect the childhood and to develop 

the youth will still prove suitable when the much 

promising youth had become a full-grown man— 

nay, a mighty giant, as your country is. Time is 
going on, and every hour may bring.its own con- 
venience, as it brings its own necessity. May 
be that even your own glorious country may soon 
be called to feel that every position has its neces- 
sity, has its conditions—has, I would almost say, 
its unavoidable fatality; the more, the greater, 
the mightier, that position is. ‘God acts not by 
special will, but by general laws,’ said an Eng- 
lish philosopher. May bethat even your country 
will very soon be called to feel that it is deter- 
mined (as surely it is) to uphold, nay, still to 
heighten the glorious position it already holds ; 
it will scarcely be possible, should it even be con- 
venient, not to put a weight into the balance, 
where the destinies of the old worid and its civ- 
ilization are to be weighed ; it willscarcely be possi- 
ble not to give anything more to the sufferings of 
nations than the noble sentiments of a sympathy 
to the struggling, the commiseration to the fallen, 
an asylum to the persecuted, or, at the most, a 
generous offer, but which even a Turkish Minis- 
ter may dare to decline.” 


<> 


RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION VINDICATED. 


The following artiele, from the Delaware Repub- 
lican, @ paper published in a slave State, adminis- 
ters a deserved rebuke to those Northern presses, 
of whatever party, which have connived at mobs 
for the suppression of free speech on the question 
of Slavery : 

InconsisteNncy.—It is not a little amusing to 
see denunciations in many papers of the late mob 
in California, when we remember that the same 
papers had. not & word to say in condemnation of 
the mobs which collected to prevent George 
Thompson from speaking on the subject of slavery. 
The Philadelphia Ledger and Bulletin have devo- 
ted two or three articles to the mob in California ; 
but so far as we can recollect, these papers did not 
say anything against the interference of the mob to 
prevent an anti-slavery meeting being heid in 
their city. The principle of free discussion was 
there sacrificed, and those papers acquiesced in 
the outrage. According to them, a mob in San 
Francisco, for any purpose whatever, can only be 
productive of evil; but a mob in Philadelphia is 
not such a bad thing, when the object to be attain- 
ed happens to meet their approbation. We are 
not an admirer of George Tnompson, but we are 
an advocate of free discussion, and that principle 
was just as much outraged by mobbing him, as it 
would have been by dragging a minister from ei- 
ther of the pulpits in our land. That he is a for- 
eiguer, is no justificatiom-of violence towards him; 
so long as he did not violate the law, he had the 
right to act as he thought best, the right to speak 
as freely as any American citizen, and he should 
have been protected in that right. 

Ifa foreigner may speak on one subject, he has 
the right to speak on any subject he may think 
proper, so long as he does not violate the law; 
and even if he does that, the mob has no right to 
attack him so long as we have legal tribunals for the 
purpose of meting out justice. If a foreigner 
may give us his views on religion, he may give us 
also views on other subjects, and the people 
can either reject or adopt them, ss they think 
proper. A mob in Philadelphia to prevent the dis- 
cussion of any subject, is just as bad as a mob in 
California to At least. we can 





' may. 


The press can shape public opinion o: i 
pr “ well a any De and the editior news 
pan opular evils is unfi iti 
Ee ocupies. Pp t for the position 

t may not always be wise to violently denon 
everything that does not meet your a robation, 
but every one should be decided in his views, and 
be ready to express them in moderate terms when- 
ever an occasion may demand it. Those who run 
into extremes may do much good, but at the same 
time in some cases they lessen the field of their 
labors—curtail their sphere of usefulness. Men 
above all things, should endeavor to be consistent, 
and thus show by their course of conduct that 
their professions are something more than sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


—_@ 


For the National Era. 


ILL-STARRED.—PART FORUTH. 


BY PATTY LEE. 


dismal rains ofthe #itumn Were over. long the 
broolif®, and from their beds on the hillsides 
the flowers, pa Mansies, and crimson flox and blae- 
hells, were beaten down and gone; but that lonesome 
time of fading &nd falling was past—the cold 
north breeze had blown off the melancholy haze 
in which the blue basement of the skies had 
buried itself all through October, and the atmos- 
phere was clear and chill. 

Mr. Claverel’s barns were full of new hay and 
russet bundle of wheat and white sheaves of rye, 
and about the doors great spotted oxen and sleek 
brown heifers and frisky calves, with sprouting 
horns, were treading knee deep in the fresh, fra- 
grant straw. It was a goodly sight, evidence of 
contented and thrifty abundance. 

The corn and the orchard fruits were gathered, 
and s reign of smiling plenty blest the earth. 
Within doors the hearth’ blazed brightly, and 
it was quiet, very quiet, almost sad. Mr. Clav- 
erel sat in the house for the most part, reading 
the Bible or the newspapers; and though from the 
latter he sometimes read to Dolly an item of news 
or a recipe for making a pie or pudding ; for she 
uneducated and simple-minded woman, cared lit 
tle for the theological disputations and political 
flourishes in which her husband took great inter- 
est. She usually kept silently about her work 
mending and making, or putting the house in or- 
der, or preparing dinner or supper, for she was 
industrious and frugal ; but her step was not quite 
so light as it used to be, and she spoke less often 
and less hopefully of the future. She was learn- 
ing the great lesson, the deoeitfulness of earthly 
hopes, and that “sorrow’s crown of sorrow” is 
the memory of happier things. Her ill-starred 
boy had not fulfilled the prophecies in which her 
mother’s heart once rejoiced—no wonder she was 
sad, poor woman. 

David and Oliver, searching dusty slates and 
mouldy school books out of the closets, in which 
they had been for nine months stored, had com- 
menced for three months their studies in the dis- 
trict schoo], where Martha and Jane were kept the 

year round save when a heavy storm of rain or 

snow prevented their going; for the school was a 

mile from home, and they had neither cloaks nor 

overshoes—not they. 

One cloudy and gusty day, when the crickets 
chirped to the rattle of the windows, and Mr- 
Claverel drew shiveringly to the fire, saying, as 
he did so, “I am afraid, Dolly, { am going to have 

a spell of the ague, for the chills run over meand 

over me, and I can’t seem to get warm, though 

I’ve got on two of my red flannel shirts to-day,” 

and Mrs. Claverel said, as she gave him the cam- 

peor; Sud pula Wanker over his sudniders, that 
she had felt all day as though something was go- 
ing to happen, a heavy stamping and a lighter 
sort of shuffling arrested their attention. 

But let me go back a little. Rumor for once 
had been rightly advised ; and after a little flirta- 
tion and a little youthful sentiment, in which each 
fancied the other the person above all others with 
whom to find sympathy and love, Richard Clav- 
erel and Sally Bates had been duly pronounced 
“man and wife.” 

A week or two of enchantment—a week or two 
of cool commonplace—and then came moody dis- 
content, with interludes of rasping allusion, and 
then sharp words and outright quarrels. 

Richard had been deceived in Sally, and Sally 
had been deceived in Richard. The miracle of 
sweetness and softness and beauty was proven to 
be an idler and a gossip, that loved nothing so 
much as money, and the handsome and prospect- 
ively-well-to-do doctor turned out the most thrift- 
less and ill-tempered wretch in the world. Truth 
is, both were right and both were wrong—they 
had followed a blind and hasty impulse, and bit- 

ter reflection came with a long train of evils. 

The lady had thought that Mr. Claverel, whom 
everybody called a rich man, would provide the 
means of living till the Doctor should have ac- 
quired his profession, but in this she was mis- 
taken. True, the landof Mr. Claverel was worth 
a good deal of money, but the interest it yielded 
was a bare living, and this at the price of hard 
work. He had never more than five dollars in 
his pocket, for, as Mrs. Claverel said, he was a 
good provider, and the sugar and the coffee and 
the thousand other et ceteras drew out almost all 
the funds which the sale of a calf now and then 
or a load of hay or a few bushels of oats brought 
in. Beside, David and Oliver, who were steady 
and industrious, must have new coats and boots 
every few days, as Mr. Claverel expressed it, 
with a trifle occasionally for their own private 
uses; and Martha and Jane, too, must have new 
bonnets and dresses often, for Mrs. Claverel 
wanted them to look a little like other folks, and 
she was sure Squire McDonough’s daughters had 
two dresses to their one—so it was no wonder, in 
view of the interest and the demand, that Mr. 

Claverel was always a Jectle behindhand. 

He was not, however, much disposed, even if 
he had possessed the means, to assist Richard 
farther. He had, he said, given him his time 
this five years, besides having boarded and clothed 
him; then, too, he had given him a horse, and 
money twice as much and twice as often as the 
other children had—so it is no marvel, ee- 
pecially in view of the farther offence Richard 
had given him by marrying, without his advice or 
consent, one against whom his most violent preju- 
dices were arrayed. In vain Mrs. Claverel urged 
that he had never seen or spoken with the young 
bride—that she might be a pattern of perfection, 
and help Richard get along in the world, instead 
of being any detriment, if she only had a little 
advice and encouragement ; but Mr. Claverel only 
said he didn’t want to see her—that he knew the 
family to be illiterate and vulgar. He didn’t — 
pose Joe Bates knew John Calvin from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and likely the daughter 
knew less—that she was a silly, ill-bred gad- 
about, whom he should assist by teaching her to 
help herself. 

In getting a wife, Richard had thought little of 
how she was to be supported—that he should be 
married was a fixed fact; and the unpleasant 
needs he kept in the dim distance ; and, further 
than that, he could sell his Bucephalus, and so man- 
age to live for a while, he thought. This had 
been done, and the aforesaid gusty day I spoke of 
found the last penny gone. 

Since his marriage, Richard had professed to 
be still pursuing his studies, sitting for the most 
part with his feet on the window sill or the table 
in the little dusty office of Dr. Hilton; but some- 
times varying the monotony by selling © box of 

‘ ‘ and sometimes, too, by 
pills or a phial of paregoric, f in 
making a professional call with his pro eres 
eases of croupy children or slight Dur Me ote 
Sometimes his meala were taken st his wife’g 
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: sometimes at home—that is, in his moth- 
- pate ys sometimea at the Startown Ho- 
tel, wees te ray, they were never paid for. 
Sally sti remained at home, because Richard 
could in no way provide for her in fact, and “ be- 
cause mother could not think of parting with 
her,” as she said. Her white shoes were quite 
worn out, and her white veil considerably soiled. 
Her father had once or twice renewed her dress- 
es, and began to think it was time she should look 
to h@ husband. For several days he had not been 
to see her—why, she neither thought nor cared 
much, only that she wanted shoes, and knew she 
must present her claims. She could scarcely step 
out of doors any more, a state of things she was 
not at all accustomed to, and yetthe Doctor came 
not, What must she do? “Why, goat once and 
ask your husband,” said her mother ; “it’s time he 
would to provide.” So thought Sally, as 
well she might ; and so in her white slippers, down 


at the heel out at the toe, and with the wind 
blowing her skirts in no very graceful fashion, 
she set out. 


On arrival at the office, she found Dr. Claverel 
slipshod, and in a threadbare and greasy coat, sit- 
ting with his hat drawn over his eyes close by a 
red-hot stove, and unbosoming his sorrows to the 
hostler of the Startown Hotel—a aa boy of 
fourteen or so. The acquaintance h 
the Doctor’s more prosperous days, when the lad 
had been employed asa groom for Bucephalus ; and 
though those days were gone, they still occasion- 
ally met in the bar-room or about the stables 
(Richard was fond of horses) on terms of social 
equality. The extreme heat of the stove had 
caused the door to be opened, so that Sally en- 
tered without interrupting the conversation. 


> “ Why doesn’t you run away from her? I 
° Soult, if I had such a wife,” she heard the boy 
6a. = 


XC Wherea Heaven’sqame shall I run to ?”%gre- 
plied the Doctor, balancing a bottlgef castor oil 


on two fingers. “I was a fool—I’vé been @ fool 
all my life !” 
Sally, who had some vague id at the con- 


versation might refer to her, though she was by 
no means certain, exclaimed, in ny very mild 
tones— 

“Tam glad you have found it out—everybody 
else has known it a long time.” 

“Found out what?” said Richard, without 
evincing any surprise. 

“Why, that you area fool. You are not fit to 
have a wife—that’s what you are not fit for” 

“I only wish you had found it out a little soon- 
er,” said Richard. 

*] wish so as much as you can,” replied Sally, 
“ { never saw the time before when I hadn’t a pair 
of shoes to put on my feet—just look at this ;” and 
she presented her shoes conspicuously to view. 

Richard said nothing, and she continued— 


“ Do you expect me to go barefoot, or do you 
wish me to take in washing ?” 

“Just as you please—your mother is a good 
washerwoman, and might easily initiate you in 
the mysteries of her profession, I should think.” 

“That is a pretty way to talk to your own 
wife. Iam sure I have tried to do the best I 
could. I wish I was dead, where I wouldn’t trou- 
ble you any more,” and the young wife began to 


cry. 

Richard was sorry he had spoken as he had— 
he had some conscience, nor had the lady yet lost 
all her power. So, after sitting in uneasy silence 
for a while, he said—“I don’t know what to do, 
Sally, more than you do—I have no money, and 
no means of getting it.” ‘ 

Sally made no reply, and he continued— 

“Can you suggest anything ?” 

Upon which she sobbed out, pausing at every 
word— 

“ They don’t want us at home any more, I am 
sure; and if we could only get a little house some- 
where, and live by ourselves, I should be so glad.” 

“lt’sno use talking about a house to a man 
that can’t get shoes!” 

“ Suppose, then, we go to your father’s for a 
while ?” 

“What for—to be turned out of doors ?” 

“No! we will not be turned out. I can help 
your mother, and you, too, can earn your board, 
beside studying as much as you do now; and when 
they get tired of us, your father can help us, as 
he ought to, and we can begin to live by ourselves. 
Something may happen to our advantage—who 
knows !” 

Richard thought all this reasonable, but felt a 
terrible hesitancy about carrying out the plan. 
If his father were only from home—but to pre- 
sent himself, and worse still his wife, was what he 
could not get courage to do. However, he saw no 
alternative, and was reluctantly dragged into the 
performance of his wife’s suggestion. A dejected, 
pitiful sort of appearance they made. Richard 
in shabby black gentility, and Sally in the faded 
bridal gear—a rose-tinted silk, and the remnant 
of bg — slippers. a" ‘ 

. Bat t t 
for she Sas Wea of eanaing or suc % arent 
family,” to use her own expression ; and over and 
again she advised the young people to make 
themselves very usefal—that it might be to their 
advantage, &c. 

Poor Richard—he felt very much like a de- 
Spised outcast, going back to the home whence he 
had been rightfully ejected, for charity. In vain 
he tried to persuade himself that it was fate, that 
all struggles were useless, and tat he might as 
well submit with a martyr’s resignation. It would 
not do—humility and pride and discontent and 
shame were warring in his bosom—malignant and 
evil thoughts were in his heart. 

On the way they met a poor boy whose mother 
‘was sick—he was miserably clad, looked dejected, 
and wore his arm in a sling—he hesitated, looked 
timidly and inquiringly at Richard, who at first 
seemed not to notice him ; and then, pausing, said, 
abruptly — 3 

“What do you want of me? I can’t do any- 
thing for you!” 

“Is Dr. Hilton at home ?” said the boy. 

“No!” Richard answered ; “ and if he were, he 
could not do your mother any good. You had best 
go back as fast as you can, for most likely she 
will be dead before you get home.” 

The child was almost crying, as he said— 

“Mother wanted me to go more for myself than 
for her—you see how [ have hurt myself!” and he 
presented his hand. 

Richard loosened the bandage, and, examining 
it for a moment, said— 

“Tt will have to be amputated before two days, 
and then you will never be good for anything. 
You had better be dead—a poor orphan with one 
hand—why, you will starve to death.” 

The boy cried outright at this; for, though he 
didn’t know what amputated meant, he had some 
sort of idea that it was something fearful, and he 
knew what to starve to death was. 

Richard continued— 

“ What business had you to hurt your hand in 
this way? [suppose you were doing some mis- 
chief, something for which you ought to be sent 
to the State’s prison for life for having done.” 

“No, | was doing no harm,” said the boy— 
“ only trying to make a fire ; but the log was too 
big for me; and when I had got one end on the 
door-step, the other slipped off on to my hand, 
and crushed it as you see.” 

“Well,” said Richard, “I knew it was some- 
thing you had no right todo. Poor folks oyght 
not to have fires—they ought to freeze to death. 
Don’t you know that, boy ?” 

“ The Doctor is only in fun, little boy,” said 
Sally, kindly, for she wasa woman. “ Your moth- 
er will get well, and your hand, too; and you ought 
not to freeze to death, any more than other folks; 
but you had best go on, and leave word for the 
Doctor to call at your mother’sas soon as he comes 
home” — advice which the little fellow, half- 
smiling and half-schbing, obeyed. 

“Why did you talk so to that poor little boy ?” 
asked Mrs. Claverel, as they walked on. 

“ Because,” said Richard, “my heart is full of 
bitterness, and it must overflow somewhere ; be- 
side, it is no worse to speak than to think, and I 

os help my thoughts—may be you can do bet- 


He was interrupted by a footstep. An old man, 
walking as hurriedly as his age and feebleness 
— permit, passed them, leaning on a thorny 


With the liberty which is customary in some 
parts of the country, he spoke to the young peo- 
pleas he passed. There was something benign 
and gracious in his aspect, as though the way he 
had come was beset with pitfalls, and youth need- 
ed warning as well as encouragement. 

An indescribable sneer came over the counte- 
nance of Richard, as he said—“ If I were you, old 
gray-headed man, I would cease to play such 
tricks before high Heaven; but perhaps’tis your 
vocation, and why should I meddle with you, go 
near the end of your journey—the grave; hobble 
on, hobble on; ‘sir—how can your feeble sinews 
master fate? I am young—in the vigor of man- 
hood, they tell me,.and yet no match for the de. 
mon 


The old man, probably thinking the youth de- 
mented, looked pityingly upon him for 
and then went forward in silence. 


The remainder of the walk was accomplished | 


without any interchange of words. 
_, Arrived at the door, Richard tried to act like a 
consciously welcome guest, but his 
















& moment, 


perturbation 
‘betrayed itself; and as for Sally, her heart mis- 


thers peeeeg lt setch alte oa eo ne 
ment never bef Bim ; aud 

till tea time “he ed himself, tired and 
obill b the un 


“The wind blows like snow,” said Mr. Clav- 
erel, going to the window. “You had best get 
tea nae earlier than common, Dolly, or the Doo- 
tor and his lady will have a dark walk home.” 
Thig was purposely said to humiliate them, for 
he had no idea that they intended to go home— 
nor did they that day, nor the next, nor the next ; 
and the reader may readily imagine that affairs 
oning so ill = mghees yoy : 
‘o far being any help, the young people 
were a continual source of discomfort—a contin- 
ual detriment. At last Mrs. Claverel grew tired 
of trying to make matters pleasant when all 
her efforts were unavailing, and so they went 
from bad to worse. At last they became very 
weary of each other, both the young people and 
the old ; so one morning, after some unusual dis- 
satisfaction, pas | put on her white bonnet, and 
went to her mother! 
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eT HE WHIGS OF NEW YORK. 


The basis of union agreed on by th Gommit- 
tee of Conference of the two sections of the Whig 
party, which recently met at Albany, begins with 
propositions relating to an “economical admin-_ 
istration of the Government,” &c., and thus treats 
of the slavery question: 
«That the Whigs of the State, as a body, are 
inflexibly opposed to the subjection of any terri- 
tory of the United States, now free, to laws im- 
posing involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime; and they rejoice that no proposi- 
tion to that effect is now pending, or is like to be 
presented ; while, at the same time, they unquali- 
fiedly acknowledge the right of every sovereign 
State to regulate its own municipal institutions, 
in such manner as its people may deem most con- 
ducive to their safety and happiness, without in- 
terference, directly or indirectly, by citizens of 
other States, or subjects of other countries.” 
The Tribune says this proclaims “inflexible 
hostility to the extension of slavery.” We do 
not so regard it. It looks more like an “artful 
dodge”—a caving infrom the ground they former- 
ly occupied. They are “inflexibly opposed to 
the subjection of any territory of the United 
States, now free, to laws imposing involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime.” We are 
not aware that anybody is in favor of the pas- 
sage of a law imposing “involuntary servitude ” 
upon the territories. Nobody ever asked Con- 
gress to impose such laws. The danger is in 
slavery gaining a foothold in the territories in the 
absence of any law to prevent it. Let us goa 
little further: “ And they rejoice that no propo- 
sition to that effect is now pending, or is likely to 
be presented.” Great cause of rejoicing, truly! 
Nobody ever dreamed of such a law, and this 
cunningly devised platform is nothing but an at- 
tempt on the part of the “Silver Greys” to hood- 
wink the Whig rarty of New York into an 
abandonment of the Wilmot Proviso. We are 
astonished that anybody should be deceived by it. 
It is a trap set to catch gudgeons, and liberty- 
loving Whigs should repudiate it as a deception 
and a fraud. 
They fully endorse Mr. Fillmore’s Adminis- 
tration, notwithstanding his appointment of slave- 
holding judges for the Territories of Utah and 
New Mexico, and with a knowledge of the efforts 
making to extend slavery into these Territories ! 
The following article in their basis of union 
means the Fugitive Slave Law: 

es . f.C f tho Stat 
Legisla ao en ae ee at by the 
judicial tribunals, must be enforced and implicit- 
ly obeyed; and that while this is cheerfully rec- 
ognised as the duty of all, as subjects of the 
laws, yet that the right of citizens, as voters, is 
equally undeniable to discuss, with a full and 
mutual regard for the rights and interests of all 
parts of the Confederacy, (which is as necessary 
now to maintain as it was indispensable to achieve 
the blessed Union of these States,) the expedi- 
ency of such laws, and the propriety of any of 
their provisions, and to seek by constitutional 
means their repeal or modification.” 
They submit to the law as constitutional, and 
say it “ must be enforced and implicitly obeyed,” 
as constitutional law ; thus practically acquiescing 
in the Compromise measures of the last Congress; 
but claiming the right to discuss them. If the 
Whigs of New York are satisfied with this, they 
are easily satisfied. * 


—_—»— 


ANNEXATION. 


If anybody is astonished at the undisguised anx- 
iety of the slaveholders to annex Cuba to the 
United States, we judge that their astonishment 
will cease on a perusal of the following article, 
which lays bare the hidden motives for this pro- 
ject. Let the country read and be convinced. 
We copy from the Hartford Republican : 

“It is well known that the ‘institution’ of 
slavery was re-invigorated in this country by the 
rise and growth of the cotton culture. There are 
indications that the cotton planters long to restore 
the foreign slave trade. 

“We find in the Southern Press acommunication 
from ‘ A Cotton Planter of Georgia,’ showing that 
it is impossible for the cotton growers to prepare 
three million bales of cotton for market, annually. 
He says they have not slaves enough to pick more 
than 2,400,000 bales, at the utmost, however many 
millions may be planted. The Press copies this 
communication from the National Intelligencer, 
and appends remarks as follows: 

“‘A writer in the Westminster Review, in 1849, 
when the cotton crop was short, and the price rose 
nearly 100 per cent., simply on account of the de- 
ficiency of 15 per cent. of quantity, advised that 
the best policy for the British Government would 
be, if she was friendly to her own national manu- 
facturing supremacy—particulariy her 500 mil- 
lions involved in cotton mills, and labor connected 
therewith—to take off all restrictions on the slave 
trade. Then the poor negroes could be brought 
again freely to America and the West Indies, and 
would fall in value to 100 dollars, and they would 
also escape the murders to which they are at pres- 
ent subjected, by thousands yearly, under their 
own cruel rulers, in Ashantee and negro Africa— 
a fact proved by the accounts of English and 
Dutch Government agents, sent to examine the 
nature of the negro Government, and their social 
position in Africa, as recently as 1830. 
“ This shows clearly enough what works in the 
heart of the Slave Power. It sufficiently intimates 
what it would do if it could. If the continuance 
of the slave trade had been limited to 1852 in- 
stead of 1808, we have no doubt that our modern 
slaveholders would now be found declaring its 
prohibition unconstitutional. They have perpe- 
trated quite as great outPages on the Constitution. 
“One reason why the slaveholders are so eager 
to annex Cuba is, that they hope by means of 
Cuba to annex the African slave trade. They 
desire to have Cuba as a t reservoir from 
which to feed the system in the planting States. 
They object to introducing slaves from the North- 
ern border slave States, because they fear to hasten 
emancipation in theee States. Their policy is to 
check this tendency to draw the slave population 
from the Northward into the more Southern 
Slave States. They aim to keep the area of slave- 
ry a8 large as possible. Therefore Cuba, with its 
slave-trading habits and facilities, must be annex- 
ed, in order to be used as a bountiful source from 
which a supply of slaves may flow in to stock the 
ene and check the slave trade with Mary- 
; Virginia, and Kentucky. In this way the 
— mean to avail themselves of the African 
y rote , to strengthen and spread their ‘in- 
“But our ve — the foreign slave aren 
on itself forbidsit!’ TheS 
+ hh ye ‘forbids the African slave trade ; 
nglend, the United States, and others, have uni- 
jt met the slave traders 
business, and Cuba is constantly 
With fresh cargoes of slaves from the Af- 
‘The annexation of Cuba to the Uni- 
in this piratical 
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Small Birds; My First Lie; An Acrostic by J. D. | 





t from that island into the 
ue of the inter-State slave 
avargo 


ee could be brou 

ting States, by 

trade. Any planter could go there and b 

fresh from Africa, and take them to his plantation 

in Georgia, Mississippi, or Alabama, with as much 

impunity as if he brought home a drove from Vir- 
® 


“ Here is one reason why the project of annexifty 
Cuba has been started at the South with so much 
favor and rness. It is regarded as the best 
of all schemes for ie and spreading the 

liar institution. hat is done clandestinely 
In Cuba would be ually extended to the 
Southern States, and the lawless and piratical 
African slave trade would get anew impulse. 
If this scheme for annexing Cuba is to be encour- 
aged, let all concerned consider well what they do, 
and carefully count the cost.” 





For the National Era. 
MEN. 
BY REV. HENRY D. MOORE. 


Men! of every clime and color, 
Listen once again ; 

Though the sentiment be treason, 
Listen! ye are Men! 

As ye listen, think and feel it; 
Think and feel it; then, 

Rising up in manhood’s prowess, 
Prove that ye are men! 


Who are they that bind and scourge you, 
With a tyrant’s reign? 

Tell me—spite their pompous boasting— 
Tell me, Are they Men? 

Though they have your form and feature, 
And of power are vain, 

Tell me, Are they of the millions * 
Tell me, Are they Men? 


He who loves to bind and scourge you— 
Joys to lash and chain— 

Though he wears your form and feature, 
Cannot be a Man! 

King he may be, or a Tyrant— 
Titles pompous, vain; 

Not a lash, nor yet a sceptre, 
Can declare a Man! 


Kings are things which times throw up— 
They are with moments mated ; 

Men are everlasting things— 
Men are God-created. 

Kings must die, and Tyrants perish ; 
Men must live forever! ‘ 

Chains shall bind, and lashes scourge, 
Never more! no—never. 


Philadelphia, August, 1851. 





PROTECTION. 


The Tariff party insists that duties judiciously 
laid upon foreign manufactures will, at an early 
day, effect their object and establish a permanent 
and genuine free trade basis for our commercial 
relations with the world. Of this, there can be 
no doubt ; for, if Capital is protected, that is, in- 
sured, by the Government, it will, as soon as time 
and circumstances permit, reduce the cost of pro- 
duction here to the lowest level which the open 
market may demand. It will multiply machinery, 
magnify its operations, and increase the class of 
laborers required by importation and enlistment, 
until it has the control of its conditions and de- 
pendencies as absolute as its manufacturing rivals 
of the Old World now hold theirs. One differ- 
ence only in our favor—the cost of transportation 
to our shores in the cases where the foreign com- 
petitor possesses the raw material, as well as our- 
selves. 

If there be anything in Free Trade worth the 
price, it can undoubtedly be had on these terms. 
The pauperism of the civilized nations can be 
distributed and equalized sooner, by helping 
Capital in its struggle against Labor in new 
countries, than by leaving it to its own natural 
powers for effecting the conquest. 

The Tri/une points to the fact that American 
shawls are selling in Canada, against a duty of 
12 per cent. imposed upon them, and says protec- 
tion has done this, and is capable of accomplish- 
ing the same results in every branch of our na- 
tional manufactures. It claims this instance as a 
demonstration and a pledge. If this be true, it 
rust depend upon superiority in means and 
methods, or greater cheapness in the cost of ma- 
terial or labor, or both, than happens to our 


British rivals. 
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that Capital can be at no loss to equalize means, 
methods, and cost of materials, in the open mar- 
kets of the world. It cannot annihilate cost of 
transportation, where that happens to be against 
it, but it can make everything else even in the 
game, and the other element, Labor, must suffer 
for all differences, until the “ genuine Free Trade 
basis” is established in an absolute equality of 
conditions all over the world, saving only the 
cost of carriage, which will be in favor of the 
home manufacturer. 

The two systems in the field against each other, 
with some difference of time and incidents, meet 
at last on the same plain. There is no fee simple 
interest in the principle, it is only a matter of 
rent—how much it may happen to pay while it is 
wearing out. 

Some words are born impostors. Protection is 
one of them. There is an assumption under it 
that rests upon an instinct which it cheats. Pro- 
tection—all right—every existence deserves to 
be, and to be preserved. Protection of home in- 
dustry, all right, also; but if Philanthropy swal- 
lows the bait, it gets a hook in its gills. It is not 
denied that temporary and trifling differences re- 
sult from the different policies ; and they may be 
on either side of this question, or they may bal- 
ance each other. But the delusion remains. Pro- 
tection is no system of labor rights. It is a ma- 
neuvre, it is not a philosophy. It is a matter 
of Exchanges, and fates and fortunes may turn 
upon it, as they do upon stocks, famines, and sea 
storms ; but it is a scheme to talk about it as an 
element in the social progress and general welfare 
of the laboring classes. Men do not gather figs 
from thistles. 

In the same Tribune, we find that the planters 
and merchants of Jamaica are in distress. The 
agony is that land is plenty, and people are scarce 
and independent. The words are, “the popula- 
tion is scanty and independent.” In Barbadoes, 
happily, there is nothing of this evil of plenty of 
land and independence of the people. Its “ popu- 
lation is redundant, every acre of land is applied 
to profitable cultivation, population presses on the 
means of subsistence, and the people are industrious 
from necessity.” Of course, Barbadoes increases 
her productions, and, what is best of all, “ the 
sugar is all profit,” for ‘the corn crop pays the 
expenses of the year.” And why not? Popula- 
tion presses upon the means (meaning their own 
means) of subsistence ; and they work cheap, for 
they work from necessity, with all the meaning 
pressed into the word that it is capable of. 

The Jamaica people cannot stand this, and they 
are bidding for—not protection, Mr. Trivune—that 
is, not for a protective tariff—but for population 
to press on the means of subsistence, and put in- 
dustry under the spur of necessity. Other things 
being equal in the Weat India islands as respects 
their own rivalries, famine and population are the 
protection of trade; and letters are addressed to 
American politicians and philosophers, upon the 
question of moving our free colored people to do 
some of the pressing which has become a necessity 
in Jamaica. Mr. Clay, who is forward in every 
great movement of protection, population, and 
pressure, answers the anxious inquirers in a let- 
ter dated 10th May, 1851. As usual, there is ev- 
erything in this epistle which the writer knows 
on all the subjects concerned. All that he has 
said in thirty years, on all questions of public 
policy, is clearly and forcibly reproduced ; for it 
is remarkable of Mr. Clay, that he can condense 
every speech that he ever made into any space he 
pleases, and does do it every time he writes; bat 
{ am thinking now only of the raw question of 
protection, and I find in Mr. Clay’s letter this 
striking suggestion, under this head: “ Have you 
ever turned your attention to China as a source 
of labor to supply your colonies? * * When 
I was in Cuba, a few weeks ago, | was informed 
that a planter had seventy or eighty Chinese, 
brought from Northern China, employed on his 
estate; that he had engaged them at the very low 
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Four dollars per month, for seven years! How 
tender the appeal for protection to home industry ! 
What a patriotism there is in home protection, 
based upon imported laborers, at $4 per month |! 
But the plan in the United States is to induce 
the importation by high wages afforded ander a 
tariff, until the northern Chinese put in their bid 
at $4 per month, and then we will have the “gen- 
uine basis of free trade.” 

There is some piety in Mr. Clay’s letter. It 
was required in the mixture. He therefore pre- 
fers the transportation of our free colored people 
to Africa, that the colony may “be made condu- 
cive to the introduction of Christianity there.” 
« By going, indeed, to the West India colonies, 
they would not execute the mission of religion 
and civilization, which we hope they might fulfil 
by going to Africa.” 

The letter has another inkling of protection in 
it. Speaking of slaves and slavery in the United 
States, he says: “My own opinion, long and de- 
liberately entertained, is, that as they are held in 
slavery for the purpose of obtaining a necessary 
supply of labor, slavery will cease whenever, by 
the increase of the white population, free white 
labor can be pré@gured cheaper than that of the 
blacks.” 

That is, the blacks are held in slavery till 
the ‘whites shall be redaced Jelow them—made 
chgpper to hire than the blacks are to buy; and 
then the blacks can take care of themselves, or if 
they cannot, they may, nevertheless. 

Now, Mr. Clay is a Christian as well as a pol- 
itician, statesman, and all that sort of thing ; but 
great as he is, ’ll bet a button he believes the 
millennium will be‘a miracle or a compromise. 

The father“ of tho protective system has other 
children a8 well as the tariff. Northern China 
is the idea for Jamaica in its distress. In the 
mean time, as our conflict with Europe lies not so 
low as that of Jamaica with Barbadoes, Irish and 
English pauper artisans will do for us. “We 
want nothing, nothing, sir,” as he would say in 
the Senate, “ but adequate prot And after 
that, as this letter suggests, importation at $4 per 
month on contracts of seven years—contracts 
made in China, of course, and enforced here, by 
all that is valid in contracts, sacred in vested 
rights, and obligatory in the /ower law. And 
when all this fails, or flattens down a little, who 
knows what an Irish famine and pestilence may 
do occasionally for our beloved country! Now, to 
the American tariff system, the free negro’s 
mission to Africa, the abolition of slavery by 
cheaper white labor, and all the compromises, be 


all the glory henceforth and forever. 
Senior. 


tion.”” 








NEW MEXICO. 


By the late arrival, we have received Santa Fe 
dates to the 21st June. 

The new Governor seems to be carrying mat- 
ters with a high hand in the Territory. An ad- 
dress “'T'o the People of New Mexico” is before 
us, which sets forth that his aim has been “to 
build up a political party that would secure the 
election of a certain individual as your delegate to 
Congress, and that the whole power and influence 
of his office has been prostituted from what was 
its proper end and aim, to the securing of this ob- 
jeot »—that the very best and most trust-worthy 
officers have been removed, without any complaint 
against them, to make way for political parti- 
sans—that he requested the resignation of two 
Circuit Judges, “ because they were political op- 
ponents of his Excellency’s candidste for Con- 
gress, and because some two or three individuals, 
who had important suits pending, desired their 
resignation”—that he has “ presumed to alter 
your Organic Law giving to you a civil Territo- 
rial Government.” By Art. 6th of said Organic 
Law, it is prescribed who are qualified voters of 
this Territory. Among other qualifications is the 
one “ That persons resident in the Territory, at 
the time of the passage of said Organic Act, should 
be entitled to vote in your elections.” By Proo- 
lamation of his Excellency, of date of , he 
says that persons resident in the county, not 
Territory alone, shouldbe entitled to vote. From 
whence did he derive the authority to substitute 
County for Territory, and to amend your Organic 
Law? Who gave him power to alter one word or 
sentence of your Organic Law? We say to him, 
that our Organic Law is our Constitution ; that, 
though not perfect in all its details, we are deter- 
mined to stand by it as it is handed to us by the 
Congress of the United States, until by them al- 
tered ; that in relation to “the Pueblo Indians, 
now and for a long time resident among you, he 
has presumed to dictate a policy that is calculated 
to disfranchise them of their rights, if they had 
them, either as citizens or residents of the Terri- 
tory ;” and that by the language of another por- 
tion of his Message, “‘ he is endeavoring to excite 
an angry discussion in the States of the Union, 
that is calculated to raise a strong and influential 
party in the Congress against us. He has pre- 
sumed to say that the entire society where free 
negroes are tolerated is degraded. Fellow-citizens, 
the question of slavery has been a vexed and dan- 
gerous one iti the States for a number of years. 
That question has been the cause why the civil 
and political rights due to you for the last four 
years have been withheld from you; and now, 
when that question has been settled and taken 
away from the Legislature, your Governor is ex- 
citing a discussion that must result in injury to 
you.” 

The address calls upon the people to unite for 
the maintenance of their rights, and recommends 
the following platform : 

“1, An equal and just system of taxation to sup- 
port an economical administration of the Govern- 
m9 That the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment shall be kept separate and distinct : non- 
interference on the part of the Executive with 
either the Judicial of Legislative departments. 

“3, In favor of a modification of the absolute 
veto power now given to the Executive by the 
organic law. 

“4. In favor of the election of the county and 
district officers by the people. 

“5, Opposed to a State Government at this 
time, on account of the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion. 





[Signed] 
“ Antonio Sandoval, 
Santiago Armijo, 
Julian Tenorio, 
Mariano Yrisarri, 
A. W. Reynolds, 
Antonio Jose Otero, 
J.S. T. Johnson, -- 
Wm. McGrorty, 
Ceran St. Vrain, 
J. L. Collins, 
J. M. Giddings, 
Juan Jose Sanchez, 
Francisco Ortiz y Del- 


M. Asburst, 
Hugh N. Smith, 
Serafino Ramirez, 
Rafael Armigo, 
Diego Archuleta, 
Candido, Ortiz, 
John R. Tullis, 
Alex. Duvall, 
Tho. R. McCutcheon, 
E. J. Vaughn, 
Juan Cruz Baca, 
Wm. Curtis Skinner, 
Thomas, Ortiz, 
gado, John Kelly, 

Bobert Brent, J. Houghton” 

A correspondent of the Gazette objects to that 
portion of the Governor’s Message relating to the 
Pueblo Indians. He says that he has not seen fit 
to put the same language in his Spanish Message 
that he has in the English—in the English Mes- 
sage he says “they must be slaves, (dependents,”’) 
&c., while in the Spanish he says they must be 
“‘inferiors ”—terms not only not equivalent, but 
not even analogous. He proceeds: 

“T object to this part of the message further, be- 
cause it suggests action by the Legislature, in a 
matter in which neither the Governor nor the 
Legislature have any right to make a single move- 
ment but under the special instruction of the Gen- 
eral Government. Has the General Government 
decreed that the alternatives laid down by the 
Governor in his meseage are the only ones left for 
the Pueblos? Has the Governor official instruc- 
tions to thet effect? I cannot so believe, unless 
the General Government has been grossly impos- 
ed upon in relation to that class of our citizens. 

“ But farther : the General Government herself 
cannot uncitizenize and disfranchise the Pueblo 
Indians, without the grossest breach of faith. 
They are citizens of the United States, by the 
terms of her own solemn t—her own 
treaty stipulations ; and she cannot now undo it, if 
she’would, without an act of perfidy that would 
draw down upon her the deserved scorn and con- 
tempt of a whole civilized world. If the General 
Government has disfranchised the Pueblos in the 
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Mexico previous to the conquest, and therefore, 
by the very terms of the T 
now citizens of the United States.” 


reaty with Mexico, 
He fortifies this opinion by extracts from Mex- 


ican decrees, approved in 1821 and 1842, and 
adds: “The nomad tribes are always spoken of 


as savages, or Gentiles, while the Pueblos are as 
uniformly recognised as citizens and Christians.” 


In regard to the worthiness of the Pueblos to be 
citizens, he says: 


“I shall not be understood, of course, as mak- 
ing any invidious comparison between them and 
other portions of our citizens, when I merely state 
what is admitted by all, not even excepting the 
Governor himself. In point of honesty, industry, 
and virtue, it is universally admitted that they 
are, to say the least, quite equal to the great mass 
of the other citizens. In point of natural intelli- 
gence, I believe they are not thought to be infe- 
rior to any ; and so far as my own observation and 
experience has extended, there is quite as great a 
proportion of them able to read and write as of 
our Mexican population, and a greater proportion 
of them who manifest a desire to improve upon 
the stock of information they possess. 

“Nor can the plea of prejudice (always mean 
and paltry plea in itself) be urged here in exten- 
uation of the Governor’s recommendation. His 
plea might be urged, perhaps, by a few Americans 
whose prejudices run away with both their com- 
mon sense and their sense of justice. It might 
perhaps be urged by some covetous Mexicans who 
are desirous to get possession of “the fertile 
valleys” of their Pueblo neighbors. But with 
the great mass of our population, no such preju- 
dice exists, and the Governor has not even this 
most pitiful and pusillanimous of all pleas, to plead 
for his recommendation. {[ have no doubt but 
that the Legislature and the General Government 
(when properly informed) will be inclined to do 
ample justice to our Pueblo citizens, independent 
of the Governor’s suggestion to the contrary ; and 
here I am willing to rest the matter of their de- 
fence.” 

In the Territorial Legislature, on the 20th of 
June, Mr. Skinner submitted a resolution calling 
on the Governor for all the instructions he may 
have received from the President of the United 
States or the Indian Department, to justify him 
in proclaiming that ‘“‘the Pueblo Indians are not 
a part and parcel of the political community of 
the people of New Mexico.” Adopted. 

A bill has been introduced.in the House, by 
Mr. Baird, providing for the exemption of a 
homestead from forced sale. 

The right of the Pueblo Indians to citizenship, 
by the terms of the Treaty, seems to be clear, and 
we have information from New Mexico going to 
show that this opinion is generally entertained in 
the Territory. The Pueblos were regarded as 
citizens under the Mexican Republic, prior to the 
conquest by the United States. The motive for 
disfranchising them appears to be to cut down the 
vote of Freedom in the Territory, and thus give 
advantages to slavery ina future trial of strength 
in the adoption of a Constitution. We trust that 
Congress will decide this question at an early 
day after its meeting, and not permit any portion 
of our citizens to be disfranchised by the unau- 
thorized acts of any Government official. * 





For the National Era, 


THE WARNING. , 


BZ MISS ALICE CAR®Y. 


Through the autumn’s mists so red 
Shoot the slim and golden stocks 
Of the ripe curn; Wurtha said, 
Let us cut them for our flocks. 
Answered I, when morning leaves 
Her bright footprints on the sea, 
As I cut and bind the sheaves, 
Wartha, thou shalt glean for me. 


Nay, the fall moon shines so bright 
All along the vale below, 

I could count our flocks to-night ; 
Haeo, let us rise and go. 

For when bright the risen morn 
Leaves her footprints on the sea, 

Thon may’st cut and bind the corn, 
But I cannot glean for thee. 


And as I my reed so light 
Blowing sat her fears to calm, 
Said she, Haco, yesternight 
In my dream | missed a lamb. 
And as down the misty vale 
« Went I pining for the lost, 
Something shadowy and pale, 
And phantom-like, my pathway crossed— 
Saying, in a chilly bed, 
Low and dark, but fall of peace, 
For your covering, softly spread, 
Is the dead lamb’s snowy fleece. 


Passed the sweetest of a'l eves, 
Morn was breakiog for our flocks ; 
Let us go and bind the sheaves, 
All the slim and golden stocks. 


Wake, my Wartha wake—but still 
Were her lips as stil) could be, 

And her folded hands too chill 
Ever more to glean for me. 


CUBA. 


By the arrival of the Georgia, later and still 
contradictory accounts of the revolutionary move- 
ments on this island have been received. The 
weight of evidence seems to favor the idea that a 
general rising of the Cubans against the existing 
Government has taken place, and that many of the 
Government troops have joined the insurgents. 
Gen. Lopez has sailed from New Orleans, with a 
party of sympathisers, and we learn that 350 
« Fillibusters” have left Mobile for Cuba. 

The Cubans in New York assert that they have 
received reliable information from their friends, 
going to show that the Government accounts pub- 
lished in the Havana papers are UTTERLY FaLsk, 
and that their very falsehood confirms, in several 
important instances, the news now received from 
the Patriots. 

The news from the Patriots states that at sev- 
eral important points, at last advices, pronuncia- 
mentos had taken place, and the insurgents were 
in the field. 

The Government announce, on the contrary, 
that all the rebels had been taken or shot, and 
that the utmost quiet prevailed in all parts of the 
Island, the insurrection having been entirely 
broken up. Atthe same time, when they say that 
all is quiet, they publish official dispatches from 
Principe, Las Tunas, Sibanicu, Cienfuegos, Trin- 
idad, Villa Clara, and Santo Espiritu, stating that 
all these places are infested by rebel guerillas. 





towns from one end of the Central Department 
to the other, in length 500 miles, and embracing 
full one-third of the island of Cuba. 


seen that the revolution is very general. * 
VICTOR HUGO ON SLAVERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In compliance with the request of Mrs. Chap- 
man, (a noted abolition woman in or about Boston.) 
who is reported to entertain a deep interest in the 
Anti-Slavery cause in this country, Victor Hugo 
has written a letter upon the subject of American 
Slavery, which appears in the Paris Evenement, 
and has been translated by the New York Even- 
ing Post : 

Mapame; I have scarcely anything to add to 
your letter. I would cheerfully sign every line 
of it. Pursue your holy work. You have with 
you all great souls and all good hearts. 

You are pleased to believe and to assure me 
that my voice, in this august cause of slavery, 
will be listened to by the great American people, 
whom I love so profoundly, and whose destinies I 
am fain to think are closely linked with the mis- 
sions of France. You desire me to lift up my 
voice. 

I will do it at once, and I will do it on all occa- 
sions. I agree with you in thinking that 
within a definite time, that within a time not 
distant, the United States will repudiate slavery 
with hdérror. Can there be an incongrujty more 
monstrous? Slavery in such a country! * Barba- 
rism installed in the very heart of a society 
which is itself the affirmation of civilization ; liber- 
ty bearing a chain; blasphemy echoing from the 
altar; the collar of the negro chained to the pe- 
destal of Washington! was a thing unhoard of. 
I say more—it is impossible. Such a spectacle 
would destroy ew he lighiot.the nineteenth 

alone is enough to destroy Pt 

Who ! Slavery sanctioned by law among that 
illustrious people who for 
ured the progress of civilization 
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The above-named places comprise all the chief 


From the Government, therefore, it will be 
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It is not when slavery is taking leave of old 
nations, that it should be received by the new. 
What! When slavery is departing from Turkey, 
shall it rest in America? What! Drive it from 
the hearth of Omar, and adopt it at the hearth of 
Franklin! No! No! No! 

There is an inflexible logic which develops 


more or less slowly; which fashions, which re- 
dresses according to a mysterious plan, percepti- 


ble only to great spirits, the facts, the men, the 
laws, the morals, the people; or better under all 
human things, that are things divine. 

Let all those great souls who love the United 
States, as a country, be re-assured. The United 
States must renounce slavery, or they must re- 
nounce liberty. They cannot renounce liberty. 
They must renounce slavery or renounce the 
Gospel. They will never renounce the Gospel. 
Accept, Madame, with my devotion to the 
cause you advocate, the homage of my respect, 

6 Julliet, 1851, Paris. Victor Huco, 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


M. de Tocqueville’s report on the proposed re- 
vision of the Constitution of France continues 
to be the subject-matter of greatest European 
comment, in connection with French affairs, and 
it is now predicted with great confidence that it 
will fail of adoption by the Assembly, owing to 
the unconquerable hostility of the majority to 
the pretensions of Louis Napoleon to reélection, 
This report is doubtless one of the ablest State 
papers to which Europe hag given birth within 
the last quarter of a century, being distinguished 
by its conrprehensiveness, the calm boldness of its 
tone, and the stern legality of its recommenda- 
tions. 4 

It deprecates; as the practical defects of the 
present Constitution, the election of the national 
representatives by ticket, and the President by a 
direts vote, and the fact that it provides for the 
election of both at the same time. It asserts, as 
inalienable,the great principle of a nation’s right 
to change its institutions, either by the immediate 
action of the majority, or through a Constituent 
Assembly, to which the duty may be delegated. 
On such grounds De Tocqueville urges that the 
Assembly shall decide to permit the total revision 
of the Constitution in case the majority vote at 
the polls so todo. It is worthy of note, that hig 
powerful arguments on this branch of the ques- 
tion are in no way tinctured by the miserable 
party and personal considerations by which the 
speeches of all others in this connection appear 
to be influenced ; none but himself seeming pre- 
viously impressed with the paramount import- 
ance of attempting the proposed changes only 
strictly according to the requirements of existing 
law. Its greatest feature seems to be the enforce- 
ment of the necessity for due respect and obedi- 
ence tothe law. Already its diffusion produces 
responses which give cheering promise for the 
future stability, peace, and prosperity of France. 
The Assembly listened to its reading without an 
emotion or a murmur—a sign of being duly im- 
pressed with its responsibilities, such as was never 
before shown by that body when considering an 
exciting and important subject. Indeed, one can- 
not read the report of the day’s proceeding, with- 
out being satisfied that De Tocqueville has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Assembly of the import- 
ance of rendering a judgment undimmed by pas- 
sion. The newspapers of Paris, too, seem to have 
caught this new and hopeful spirit, showing that 
the Parisian public concur in this unexpected, 
universal French respect for legality. Under 
these circumstances, it is fair to conclude that 
there is little danger indeed that France may act 
on this occasion with her former characteristic 
headlong impetuosity. The revision, if under- 
taken, will be undertaken in a patient and prac- 
tical frame of the public mind; and if the pro- 
ject fails to secure the majority of the Assembly 
now required by law, there is no reason to dread 
lest the nation may not acquiesce in the prolonga- 
tion of what it evidently believes to be but an 
imperfect Constitution, resolute, while making the 
best of it, to bide the time requisite for its amend- 
ment by orderly and legal movements only. It is 
worthy of note, that of the 1,123,161 petitions, 
(or rather names signed to petitions,) for a revision, 
but 45,000 propose to attain that end by over- 
riding the forms of the Constitution, and that half 
that number were supplied by a single depart- 
ment. 

The Danish question is by no means settled. 
Though bayonets have for the time being silenced 
the open opposition to the entire centralization of 
the Duchies, Prussia is exerting herself in the 
Cabinet to prevent the accomplishment of that 
important end of Austrian diplomacy which Rus- 
sia favors, as tending greatly to strengthen her 
principle—Absolutism—in northern Europe. 


The last advices from the Cape of Good Hope 
do not tell in favor of a speedy termination of the 
war brought about by the melo-dramatic extrava- 
gances of Sir Harry Smith. Thus far it has 
raged some six months, without a battle in which 
Britain has gained any advantage likely to lead 
to a result. Sir Harry is still caged in King 
William’s Town; now and then he sends out a 
groping detachment, which drives back the Caffres 
at the point of the bayonet; but the moment it 
falls back or passes on, the enemy again occupy 
the ground on which it stood forthe hour. The 
negro race is becoming restless under British 
sway in the eastern district of the Colony, and 
the natives north of Orange river are supposed 
to be on the point of following the example of the 
Caffre tribes. There seems to be -no competent 
plan to meet these hostile demonstrations, nor is 
there a force at hand adequate to the task of car- 
rying out any such plan, if formed. Thus all 
South Africa seems on the point of becoming a 
vast theatre of conflict—blacks against whites, 
the British against the Caffres and the emigrant 
Boers, the Boers against the surrounding native 
tribes, the Colonists against the natives, and the 
latter against British or natives, as either may 
venture in range of their weapons. On the whole, 
in British Africa every man’s hand is in a fair 
way of being raised against every other man—a 
legitimate result of years of the course of conduct 
which has for its main end self-glorification and 
pecuniary profit, and the abuge of all whose con- 
sciences are not squared by British measure. 


The terms of the newly-formed Concordat be- 
tween Pius IX and the Queen of Spain have at 
last been made public. Of course it provides 
that its regulations are to last “forever,” as 
though it were in the power of any temporal sove- 
reign to dictate the future of the world. To our 
plain apprehension, any such presumption is blas- 
phemous to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
However, it may be simply laughable, when it is 
remembered that poor old Pius sits on his throne 
only under the protection afforded by French bay- 
onets, while Isabella stands over a barrel of gun- 
powder, as it were. It is not wonderful that 
power in their situation should assume capability 
to make laws “ forever,” in order to restore and 
perpetuate the past. But this Concordat places 
in priestly hands alone the education of the youth 
of Spain, with authority to supervise doctrines 
and manners, and to guard against perversions 
and bad books, of which latter, it will be remem- 
bered, the Bible is usually the chief proscribed. 
The clergy are to educate the rising generation 
of Spain strictly after what are known as the edu- 
cational regulations of the Council of Trent, 
which neither recognise Galileo nor admit the 
rotation of the earth. If the Concordat is carried 
out, ot course Spain is forever to be daily guarded 
against the heresies of Humboldt and Herschel. 
On the whole, this paper goes to show that the 
Pope is as ignorant of the fact that infidelity in 
Italy is rapidly “unpoping the Pope,” as Isabella, 
that skepticism has already equally divided her 
dominions with superstition. All the churches, 
cffices, appointments, salaries, religious houses, 
&c., in Spain, are rearranged and organized by 
this decree, which devises new taxes for their 
benefit, and restores to the Church the ecclesias- 
tical property not already sold. At the same time 
it confirms all titles in individuals to what was 
Church property, which, having been sold under 
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the Church of Rome and its rights are deriveg 
as it pretends, directly from the Supreme Being 
human laws interfering with those rights are 
and should be, 6f no force ; and to solemnly Stipa. 
late, as is done in this instance, that their alieng. 
tion of Church property shall be binding foreyey 
is to proclaim from the house-top, that the Pope 
knows his claims for his Church to be baselegs. 
But in this thinking age, do what a State church 
will for its own protection, it must throw itself on 
rules governing secular society, which are in 
principle directly in the teeth of the very dogmas 
that form the foundation of al} its claims. 

One branch of the Concordat is worthy of no. 
tice, as contrasting wonderfully with the epieco- 
pal surfeit in England, on which we had occasion 
to comment last week. The reader may rely on 
it that its tendency will be to throw a wet blanket 


-| on the frequent occurrence of changes from the 


Episcopal Church to that of Rome, which hag of 
late marked the career of quite a number of dig. 
tinguished English Church ministers. We refer 
to the comparatively paltry salaries allowed by 
the Pope to his Spanish bishops and other chief 
churchmen in Isabella’s dominions. True, when 
compared with bishops’ salaries here, they are 
enormous, as paltry as they may appear in the 
land where the Church is as much a mere asylum 
for the younger sons of the aristocracy, as the 
army and navy. I will not enumerate the details 
of this part of the bargain, merely remarking, 
that the forty-five bishops and nine archbishops 
of Spain are to receive, in the aggregate, but 
£55,000 per annum—a sum only equal to that 
pocketed by law by England’s fou¥ first prelates, 
to say nothing of their other emoluments. Eng- 
land has but twenty-seven bishops, who, in all, 
are legally enfitled'to receive about £199,200 per 
annum. Their palace money is extra, and is put 
down this year at £143,000. This Spanish Cath- 
olic provision is also for Spain’s Indies; or, in 
other words, for a population exceeding that of 
England and Wales by millions, and having no 
dissenters. It is clear,from this Concordat, that 
Papacy. keeps clerical sats to catch mice, rather 
than to sleep on the hearth-rug, after the English 
fashion. Though its miracles are a sham, such 
is not the case with its machinery ; for its priests 
are emphatically pastors, and its bishops their 
overseers. There is much in its determined in- 
dependence, its historical associations, its origina) 
services to the cause of civilization, its world-wide 
organization, and its strong vitality, which, to- 
gether, inspires respect from all; which is by no 
means the case with the English State Church, 
which is little more than the creation of the Goy- 
ernment, the conventionalism of the middle clasg, 
and the tool of political party. 

The Church of England, by its mismanage- 
ment of property in its hands, has wasted a sum 
quite as great as ten times the cost the Spaniards 
are forced to pay for their whole Episcopal estab- 
lishment. Thus, a single English bishop of the 
inferior grade receives, in addition to his left- 
handed emoluments, and the enjoyment of parks 
and palaces, a sum equal to three times the pay 
of the Spanish primate, exceeding that of the 
three archbishops of Valencia, Seville, and Gran- 
ada, and equalling the aggregate allowed to any 
five Spanish bishops, with the extra salaries of 
two Spanish cardinals thrown in for good meas- 
ure! Bless us, how much more fiercely would 
English bishops have taken up the cudgel to de- 
fend England against “popish aggression,’ had 
Rome dared to fix any such financial enormity on 
her as this! Does any one fancy that the modest, 
moderate, and good Jewish fishermen of old 
dreamed what a legacy of taxation upon the sin- 
ews of the world they were leaving to both sets 
of their successors? Of all misused peoples, that 
of England gets the least return for its greatest 
expenditure in this line. They get but a Protest- 
ant church, which almost vies with Rome in con- 
secrating the dark dogmas of the middle ages, at 
which, in this era, “reason stands agiast, and 
faith herself is half confounded;” a church, 
claiming the right to monopolize the titles con- 
ferred by the New Testament on pastors, and 
threatening to visit pains and penalties for their 
use by others, while at the same time it takes due 
care to obstruct every effort to extend mere civil 
rights; a Protestant church, which, having 
snatched its temples from Catholics, taxes dis- 
senters to keep them in repair; a church which 
will neither freely educate the people nor permit 
others to do so; and which, while having its legal 
existence by an act of uniformity, and compelling 
its clergy to smear adherence to a string of dog- 
mas, contains, notoriously, within its privileged 
boundaries, each and every description of heresy, 
from socialism to semi-popery. 

The enactment of the Ecclesiastical Titles bill 
in the House of Commons is pregnant with evi- 
dence that British public opinion still grovels in 
the mire of illiberality. As originally framed, 
the bill took from all but the Government the 
right to persecute for conscience sake; but, as 
amended, that “manly” eport, as against Catho- 
lics, is made common property for allthe realm. If 
it passes the Lords in its present shape, it cannot 
become a dead letter, for bigotry is a luxury as 
sure to be indulged in by certain classes of the 
English, on passing occasions, as “ milling,” “ dog- 
fighting,” or “bear-baiting,” by others. If the 
spiritual liberties of England are really in danger 
from what the worn-out Pope and his effete Coun- 
cil may do in this age, which no well-informed 
and sensible American can believe, the com- 
mon danger implies a common right. So it was 
proper thus to allow not only the Government 
but the people to act, each man on the defensive, 
when his rights might be trenched on by any- 
thing done at Rome. The Government’s view of 
the question—its demand of the exclusive right to 
persecute the Catholic bishops—implies ite secret 
conviction that there is something radically ob- 
jectionable and inherently unconstitutional in 
the measure; otherwise, why not intrust its en- 
forcement to every citizen, as that of every other 
general law is devolved? So surely as a public 
wrong implies an universal right of remedy, 80 
surely should the law of the kingdom be open in 
this connection to the requisition of every subject. 
The indisposition of the Government to make 
general his right, however, proves that it origin- 
ally brought forward the measure in obedience 
to what it believed to be unfounded popular (na- 
tional) prejudice, which it despised, but obeyed, 
wholly in order to strengthen its clutch on power, 
It is worthy of note, that, in the consideration of 
the measure, the ministry set its face earnestly 
against every proposition to amend originating 
on the Catholic side of the House, while its op- 
position to the amendatory propositions from thé 
side of greater bigotry were but nominal. * 

Dissent.—The St. Louis Intelligencer dissen's 
from the position assumed by the Whig party in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, that “as the comprom!s? 
measures were not recommended by a Whig Ad- 
ministration, and were not passed as party 
measures in Congreea, perfect toleration of Op!” 
ion respecting these measures should be accorded 
to Whigs everywhere.” It cannot subscribe 
any such sentiment, and says: 

“No ‘toleration of opinion respecting thos? 
measures will be accorded to Whigs, anywhere 
Whoever gets the votes of Southern Whigs must 
the friend, the advocate, and the defender of the oo 
promise, in all its parts.” 

That’s candid, and we believe the Intelligen” 
speaks the general sentiment of the Southers 
Whig press. 





The Dedham Gazette ie informed that the Ne 
tional Era is still in existence, and continues its 
advocacy of Freedom and Equal Rights. ye 
Bailey is still absent from the city, but the ve 
tem. editor acknowledges his obligations to the ne 
zette for ite “ first: rate notice ” of the Eva, ite yt 
or and correspondents. 





Tur Cass or Jonn Day —Thevary in the case 
of Day, for the murder of his “wife in this city, 
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